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AWARDS IN OUR SECOND PRIZE COMPETITION. 




A VENETIAN BENT IRON HANGING 
LAMP AND CANDLESTICK. 



VIDENCE of the growing in- 
terest in the fascinating art of 
Venetian bent iron work, has 
[ been steadily coming in to us the 
past two weeks, in the form of 
drawings for a hanging lamp 
' and candlestick, as called for in 
our second competition. It is 
still to be regretted that some 
of the drawings fail to fill the 
requirements, but among the 
many available sketches, the 
judges after careful considera- 
tion have selected the follow- 
ing, which we will refer to in the order of their merit. 

The First Prize, — a Venetian Bent Iron Outfit — is 
awarded to "Lone Star," Miss T. Rehehbein, of New 
York City, as, in the judgment of the committee, it is 
the most practical, as well as the most artistic of the 
many offered. 

The Second Prize, — one year's subscription to The 
Decorator and Furnisher, — is awarded to " Sienna," 
Miss Jessie R. Schmitte, Columbus, O. This design 
closely passed " Lone Star " for the first place, yet, 
while it shows both artistic taste of a praiseworthy order, 
as well as a practical knowledge of the material and its 
handling, there are points in the other design that war- 
rant our placing this as the second prize. 

The Third Prize, — six months' subscription to The 
Decorator and Furnisher, — is awarded to " Gridiron," 
Mr. Paul D. Otter, Chicago, 111. While there are weak 
points in this design — the candle top is too heavy for 
the base, and the bracket of the hanging lamp is a trifle 
light in proportion to the lantern — yet the design is in 
the main practical, and could, with these slight changes, 
be made very novel and attractive. 

Among the many others we have selected for Honor- 
able Mention " Palette, 1 ' as possessing many artistic qual- 
ities, both in design and drawing, and it is thoroughly 
practical as far as it goes. Unfortunately the designer, 
Mr. Jacob O. Schmidt of Sheboygan, Mich., has not 
conformed with all the requirements of the competition, 
but we have given it honorable mention, on the strength 
of its merits, as a simple and artistic effort. 

We will announce in our next number the third of the 
series of competitions, both as to the nature of the 
design and the awards offered, and trust that our friend 
the amateur will continue to favor us with appreciative 
efforts. 





First Prize. " Lone Star." Miss T. Rehehbein, 
New York City. 




Second Prtze. " Sienna." Miss Jessie R. Schmitte, 
Columbus, O. 
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Grid iron. 



AN OLD family portrait or two, with homely, strong 
lines in them, might stand well in the half-dim- 
ness of a hall, with a historic twilight upon them 
by day ; and by night (with some kindly fixture of upper 
lights) taking on an aureole of welcoming smiles. 

Again, an old bit of tapestry — Flemish or other — is 
not a bad thing for the half-dimness of a hall; not 
stretched straight, as if we were eager to make the very 
most of it, but taking easy folds into which figures of 
stalwart falconers, and trees, and cavaliers shall break 
and break out again in pretty mystic bewilderment of 
change. Then this tapestry (like an arras of old) may 
hide things that would break upon the artistic har- 
monies of the hall. It may overhang and conceal a 
slight recess where the every-day man (though he were 
a Bunthorne) must keep his galoshes, and his canes, 
and his mackintosh, and his ulster. 



A GOOD old oaken settle is not a bad thing for halls, 
with its sheer severities of paneled back and its 
sturdy plank footing; not easy to be sure; we do 
not want any cushioned luxuries in a hallway ; it is rather 
a good place to receive "bores," if we must receive them 
at all, and an oaken settle of oldish and homely rectan- 
gularities does not tempt a long stay. The same may 
be said of overwrought oaken chairs with great bulges 
of uneasy and recreant carving; the hall is a good place 
for such, except they be inhibited by too palpable a non- 
agreement with other fixtures. But there is always this 
good in a hall, that it takes a "jumble " of things more 
justly and carries them more easily than other rooms. 



Third Prize. " Gridiron." Paul D. Otter, 
Chicago, III. 



THERE is a small but thriving industry which plays 
an important part in house-cleaning. Several 
firms in Chicago make it their exclusive business 
to clean wall paper, and, unless it is too much worn, to 
make it look as good as new. Possibly the business 
would languish in any other city but Chicago, where the 
condition of the atmosphere, with its smoke and dust, is 
always favorable to cleaning of any kind. Each spring, 
therefore, the boulevard dwellers send out for the 
paper-renovators. They come in a small army, with 
their ladders and pails, brushes and aprons, and the 
walls are soon being subjected to a rubbing and scrub- 
bing worthy of the most vigorous washerwoman. The 
instrument used is ordinarily a big, soft piece of rubber, 
which takes the grime off in little rolls, very much as an 
eraser removes a pencil mark from paper. The wall is 
afterward brushed down with a soft brush and the paper 
looks as good as new. 



IN A part of the monastic buildings of Westminster 
Abbey, now used as the Canon's residence, some 
mural paintings have been discovered. In the 
course of some repairs in one of the rooms a canvas 
covering was stripped off, revealing some fine Jacobean 
paneling. Under this paneling the plastered wall was 
found covered with paintings done in black and white 
in tempera. The work, it is thought, belongs to the 
time of Henry VIII., and is strongly Holbeinesque in 
character. The perfect preservation of the paintings is 
due to the oak paneling which has so long covered the 
walls. This paneling was probably set up after the 
suppression of the monastery, when the buildings became 
the property of the crown. 




Honorable Mention. "Palette.'* Jacob O. Schmidt, 
Sheboygan, Mich. 



